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REVIEW 



COLE'S "THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN WOOL 

MANUFACTURES AND THE TARIFF 

PROBLEM" 

The first and most natural thought that will occur pre- 
liminary to any review of Dr. Arthur H. Cole's able article, 
"The Domestic and Foreign Wool Manufactures and the 
Tariff Problem," which appeared in the November (1921) 
issue of the Quarterly Journal of Economics, will be one of deep 
appreciation of the extensiveness and general excellence of Dr. 
Cole's survey, and his entire freedom from partisanship in the 
presentation of his findings. It is not surprising that the 
article has created widespread interest and comment among 
students of wool manufactures, for it is without question one 
of the most notable contributions that has been made to the 
literature of that industry for many years by anyone who has 
been able to bring to the task that personal detachment and 
distinctly judicial measurement that Dr. Cole has so success- 
fully maintained throughout his discussion. 

But in proportion as Dr. Cole's analysis of the compara- 
tive and competitive positions of the domestic and foreign 
wool manufactures is above the average merit of such papers, 
it sets for itself a standard under which the author's occasional 
too great brevity, or failure to pursue a phase of the inquiry to 
its logical conclusion, stand out in more contrast than they 
would in another article of less general excellence. Therefore, 
while an attempt will be made here to review Dr. Cole's dis- 
cussion in a rather comprehensive way, the thoughts to be 
offered in this brief critique will be more supplemental than 
controversial in character, and, it is hoped, will only be critical 
where they can be constructive, by perhaps throwing some 
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additional light upon the particular matter under examina- 
tion. 

It would seem that there is something short of full and com- 
plete discussion in Dr. Cole's reference to the depleted wool 
supplies of the European countries at the close of the war and 
since. While it is true that in the months immediately follow- 
ing the armistice those countries did experience difficulties in 
procuring wool in sufficient quantities for their needs, it is also 
a fact that those difficulties have been so far overcome that 
Germany's importations of wool in recent months have sub- 
stantially exceeded those of a corresponding period in the 
years preceding the war. In the past year Germany's impor- 
tations of South American wool have exceeded those of any 
other country, being largely in excess of those of the United 
States and Great Britain; and in addition to these large sup- 
plies, Germany has been a heavy buyer at the English and 
Continental sales, and also has secured large quantities in the 
primary markets of Australasia. Upon the other hand, neither 
Belgium nor France has experienced any difficulty during the 
past year in obtaining all the wool that could be used. While 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia probably have not yet pro- 
gressed so far in this respect, plans partly consummated and 
partly in course of consummation give assurance of a satis- 
factory flow of such raw material to those countries during the 
ensuing year. 

In the course of offering supplemental facts, it will be neces- 
sary, too, to express some disagreement with Dr. Cole's state- 
ment that labor cost data on the current situation are scarce 
and difficult of ascertainment. Information concerning labor 
costs in Germany is not lacking, for copies of the complete 
official wage agreements for the German industry have been 
made available, and translations have been extensively pub- 
lished in the trade papers of this country, and in the Reports 
of Hearings held by the Ways and Means Committee of Con- 
gress. Subsequent changes in the schedule also have been 
reported from time to time during the past year, the latest 
showing an advance of 105 per cent from October, 1920, to 
November 1, 1921, in which time the value of the mark had 
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declined from 1.3 cents to 0.35 cents. So, while the decline in 
the mark would have required an increase of 371 per cent to 
have sustained the wage rates at even their low level of Octo- 
ber, 1920, the actual advance was but 105 per cent, which in 
effect means that, competitively, German wages in the woolen 
industry have been reduced by 71 per cent. Of course, fur- 
ther advances in wages must and will be made; but the lag in 
adjustment of wage rates to depreciated currency is so great 
that a long time must elapse before earnings can be brought 
to anywhere near the pre-war German rates, which then were 
far below the pre-war wages in the United States. As our 
American rates are now upwards of 120 per cent higher than 
in 1913, the disparity in labor costs has become grotesque. 
And labor being by far the greatest factor in conversion cost, 
any disadvantage which Germany may have in fuel cost is far 
outweighed by the increase in the spread between the labor 
costs, to say nothing of the preexisting difference. 

But entirely apart from the abundantly available data con- 
cerning costs is the more convincing evidence offered in prices 
quoted for conversion of raw material, and the prices at which 
yarns and fabrics are being freely offered for sale by German 
manufacturers. 

The principal cause of the alteration (increase) in competi- 
tive strength should not have been difficult to ascertain. In 
the case of Germany, for example, it is clearly due chiefly to 
the indirect lowering of wages resulting from a depreciating 
currency, increases of wages not keeping pace with the de- 
creasing value of the money in which they are paid. A second- 
ary cause is the assumption by the government of a part of the 
cost of some of the services to industry, as, for instance, a 
portion of the costs of transportation. 

Neither cause can be permanent. Depreciation of currency 
will cease when that currency no longer has a value as money, 
at which time some new and more stable circulating medium 
must replace it. With a stable currency, wages will, in time, 
reach a more stable level, altho that level may, and probably 
will, be somewhat lower than before the war, because of the 
impoverished condition of the people. The lower standard of 
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living mentioned by Dr. Cole is an effect, rather than a cause. 
When currency depreciation is complete, the government will 
no longer be able to subsidize industries by assuming part of 
the expenses properly chargeable to the production costs of 
those industries (such as transportation), because the govern- 
ment will find it impossible to finance such payments with 
additional issues of paper money. 

In countries where the depreciation of currency has been 
much less serious, the result has been the same in kind, altho 
less in degree; consequently in Great Britain, France and Bel- 
gium, labor costs are not so low as in Germany, altho much 
more below the level of wages for similar occupations than 
before the war. If these countries check the depreciation of 
their paper money by restricting its issue, wages will, in time, 
stabilize at the current value of the paper money, so that the 
purchasing power of labor probably will be only slightly lower 
than before the war. 

Dr. Cole refers to the fact that, largely as an indirect result 
of the war, British manufacturers have adapted themselves to 
the use of the lower, as well as the higher, grades of raw wool, 
altho previous to the war these lower grades, which require 
chemical treatment to eliminate the vegetable matter, had to 
be disposed of on the Continent; and he is inclined to regard 
this as a permanent broadening, and therefore advance, in the 
technique of British manufacture. We lean more to the view 
that the use of the inferior wools mentioned was a war neces- 
sity, like the use of inferior kinds of bread in the United States, 
and that as a consequence it is unlikely that, with the passing 
of the necessity, the use will continue to more than a limited 
degree. Indications afforded by the wool sales already seem 
to show a tendency to return to former standards of selection. 
It is altogether probable that the same causes will continue to 
operate (some of them obscure, others related to varying 
national types of product) which originally influenced the use 
of certain wools in the Continental countries which were not 
acceptable in Great Britain or the United States. 

In a somewhat similar way may be explained the employ- 
ment of the South American low crossbreds in our carpet 
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trade. This seems to have been due to the abnormally low 
prices at which these wools have sold, these low prices 
resulting from large stocks accumulated by reason of the de- 
rangement of transportation and manufacture by war, and 
happening at a time when much of the usual supplies of carpet 
wools originating in Russia and the Orient were cut off. 

This brings us to that section of Dr. Cole's discussion which 
he directs to technical equipment, with especial reference to 
the automatic loom, the continuous woolen spinning frame 
and the warp mill. 

The automatic loom, for woolen goods which require more 
than one shuttle, is a sufficiently recent innovation to be still 
in the development stage. It is gradually being adapted to an 
increasing range of fabrics, but for many kinds of cloth its use 
is still regarded as experimental. 

The continuous woolen spinning frame also is so recent an 
innovation that there has not yet been time for its possibili- 
ties to be thoroly investigated and tested. It first came under 
notice just prior to the beginning of the war, and was then a 
novelty even on the Continent. 

Of all of these, and without questioning their ultimate 
value to the industry, it may be said that the basic machinery 
of a textile plant, and its employment, are of such a nature 
that revolutionary changes cannot be made quickly. It re- 
quires time to determine the factors of practicability, econ- 
omy and adaptability to the product of each kind of goods, 
before the risk of heavy capital expenditures can be incurred. 

In his final paragraph upon this subject, in which he refers 
to warping and hand-dressing, it is not clear whether Dr. Cole 
is distinguishing between the old-fashioned upright warp mill 
(turned by hand power) and the horizontal sectional warp 
mill operated by mill power, or between the latter and the 
"slashing machine." If the former, he can hardly mean that 
the hand warper with vertical creel is in general use in Ameri- 
can mills. It is still employed to a limited extent, but in work 
for which it is the most suitable appliance, e. g., the making of 
short, sample warps. If his reference is to the use of the 
"slasher" as contrasted with the sectional warp mill, he over- 
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looks the fact that the "slasher" is only of advantage in the 
manufacture of certain kinds of goods for which large lengths 
of identical warp are employed. The sectional mill is the bet- 
ter where (as in the case of many kinds of patterned and some 
plain goods) the quantity to be of one pattern is much smaller. 

Altho it was perhaps unconsciously so, Dr. Cole's resume" of 
the activities of the British woolen industry in scientific re- 
search was in a vein that would be likely to lead the average 
reader to believe that the British industry is far ahead of the 
American in that respect. The lead, if any, that the British 
may hold in this respect is so slight as not to be of any advan- 
tage. The work of their Research Association is so new that it 
can still be measured in months. Prior to the recent institu- 
tion of cooperative research work by British manufacturers, 
it is probable that more was being done by individual Ameri- 
can mills than by individual British mills. And altho they 
have a little the start of our industry in the cooperative un- 
dertaking of such research, it has been under serious consider- 
ation here for some time, and it seems not unlikely that the 
plan proposed several years ago on behalf of one of the as- 
sociations in this industry may be given practical effect. That 
plan contemplated the utilization of the excellent equipment 
of the Bureau of Standards in cooperation with and under the 
practical counsel of a committee representative of the indus- 
try. In the Bureau of Standards the government has the 
nucleus of a splendid textile research laboratory, but thus far 
the work accomplished there has been for the most part of too 
academic a character to have much practical utility for the 
improvement of productive processes and methods. It may 
be noted in passing that the author gives further evidence of 
attaching undue weight to the recent British and German 
movements in technical inquiry, when, in a later part of his 
article, he expresses no hope whatever of any great invention 
or refinements of process originating in this country. 

Dr. Cole mentions the decline in the British standards of 
acceptable workmanship; but this disadvantage is not pecul- 
iar to Great Britain. In the United States, as probably in all 
countries participating in the war which had well developed 
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wool manufacturing industries, there was a serious deteriora- 
tion in standards of production, in respect to both quality and 
efficiency. The causes were: (a) the withdrawal of many 
skilled workers for military service and manufacture of muni- 
tions; (6) the diversion of production to goods for military 
use (uniforms, blankets, etc.) which by reason of their plain 
and staple character and coarser structure did not require the 
skill and refinement of manufacture and finish that goods for 
civilian use did; (c) the government's urgency for quantity 
output, which was of necessity opposed to that carefulness 
requisite for the old standards; (d) a general shortage of 
labor, which made the procurement of other employment so 
easy that operatives who were not naturally painstaking 
could not be held if old standards were maintained. Recovery 
from this, one of the minor demoralizations of war, will come 
with the general liquidation through which all industries are 
now passing. 

It would have been exceedingly interesting to American 
woolen manufacturers if Dr. Cole had submitted a comparison 
of actual figures in support of his statement that coal, dye- 
stuffs and taxes, as elements of expense, have increased more 
in Great Britain than here. The percentage of increase in the 
cost of coal may be greater in Bradford than in New England, 
but the actual cost there is still less than here. With regard to 
dyestuffs (a comparatively small fraction of the total cost of 
manufacture) the relative charges are not notably different. 
As to taxes, the system in both countries is so complicated 
that general comparisons are impossible. No figures showing 
the total taxes for the woolen industry of either country, or 
the average rate for that industry, being available, compari- 
sons can, therefore, only be made between particular estab- 
lishments of similar capital and earnings, in each country. 
From the limited data accessible it would appear that for the 
smaller establishments there may be a little advantage here, 
and for the larger mills with earnings greater in amount but 
not in percentage, the disadvantage is with the American 
mill. This is one of the points upon which Dr. Cole might 
have procured definite information. 
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American manufacturers may, with justification, take ex- 
ception to the phraseology in which Dr. Cole, in opening that 
phase of his discussion relating to questions of labor, refers to 
British "manufacture of somewhat better goods at somewhat 
less cost." If comparison be made between similar kinds of 
American and British goods, the characterization of the latter 
as "somewhat better" is of doubtful applicability. The 
finest cloths made in the United States will compare favor- 
ably with the finest made in England. Of the major quantity 
of goods made in both countries — the great yardage of pure, 
new wool fabrics (largely worsteds) of good quality and 
medium price — the advantage in quality is with the goods 
made in the United States. In the lower grades, made largely 
of by-products and substitutes for new wool, it has generally 
been conceded that the English mills are more skillful. The 
phrase "at somewhat less cost" is somewhat less than expres- 
sive of the full measure of difference between the conversion 
costs of Britain and the United States. 

Dr. Cole then makes the statement that "comparatively 
and absolutely the American labor forces have probably im- 
proved in character in recent years"; and that "at least, were 
another investigation to be made such as that of the Tariff 
Board into the turnover in the American mills, it is unlikely 
that such extraordinary frequency of movement into and out 
of the wool manufacture, and from one mill to another within 
the industry, would be shown." If there has been any im- 
provement in the skill and efficiency of the average workers in 
the domestic industry since 1911, or if the labor turnover has 
been reduced as compared with its ratio at that time, it would 
be welcome news; but just as Dr. Cole explains was the case 
in Britain, and as we explained, a few paragraphs back, its 
similarity here, the derangements and demoralizing influences 
of the war have operated in just the opposite way. 

As to what Dr. Cole describes as the "orderliness" of the 
British industry — that is, its established channels for the 
settlement of wage problems — it is true that wage agree- 
ments in the British industry have generally been attended 
with little difficulty; and the experience there is being studied 
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with care and interest by leaders of the industry here. The 
concentration of authority in the negotiation of the agree- 
ments in Britain has not, however, proceeded so far as Dr. 
Cole appears to think. Separate crafts exercise quite distinct 
control, and in connection with wage agreements some of 
these crafts have by no means so completely avoided dis- 
putes and strikes as he intimates. It will be time enough to 
compare the results there and here when the liquidation of 
war rates has been more nearly completed than it is at present. 
In the consideration of labor relations it must not be over- 
looked that, due to the longer period of training, the trades 
unions in Great Britain have evolved a type of leadership 
much better qualified to negotiate understanding^ and with 
comprehension of controlling economic conditions. In one 
particular the British industry acted with much better judg- 
ment and with clearer vision, namely, in relating wage rates 
to cost of living and tying the movements of the one quite 
closely to those of the other. This arrangement, if it con- 
tinues to function as well in the future as it has thus far, will 
prove, as Dr. Cole states, an added element of strength for the 
British mills in competition with those of the United States. 
In commenting upon the opening remarks of Part 2 (United 
States Technical Equipment) of Dr. Cole's paper, we might 
point to these as containing another misleading implication, 
i. e., that it is by the manufacturers (employers) that this 
protection is enjoyed. The word "producers" is really used, 
but since the context has reference to manufacturers it will of 
course be read as synonymous with manufacturers. From a 
political opponent of the system of protective tariffs such an 
implication is to be expected. But the student of economics 
must recognize that the purpose and effect of such tariffs is to 
protect and sustain a higher wage level. He may consider 
that an unwise policy and may question the benefits derived 
from it. He may strongly and logically oppose such a policy. 
But if he is a thoro and an honest student of the subject he 
will neither deny nor evade the fact that with labor costs what 
they are here and abroad, the domestic woolen industry could 
not continue in operation without it, and with wage costs the 
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same here and there the industry here could operate as suc- 
cessfully and as prosperously as in Europe. There may be 
room for difference of opinion as to whether the woolen indus- 
try is worth having, and as to the advantages of the higher 
wages; but a thoro and unprejudiced investigator could not 
doubt that in the case of woolen manufacture the high Ameri- 
can wage rates cannot be sustained without high tariff rates; 
that whether judged by specific examples or by the industry 
as a whole, British woolen manufacturers (proprietors) have 
been, during the periods of the Dingley and Payne-Aldrich 
tariffs, as successful and prosperous as those of the United 
States. Conscious of these facts, such an investigator would 
not allow those who read his report to derive the impression 
that it was the manufacturers who were enjoying the protec- 
tion of the Payne-Aldrich rates. It is but fair to Dr. Cole to 
assume that he used the word "enjoying" in the sense one 
does when saying that he is "enjoying good health," that is, 
in a normally sound and healthy condition. But such use is 
obviously unsuitable in any case where it will convey an 
erroneous impression of the attending circumstances. 

In his estimate of the effect that the Underwood tariff 
would have had upon the domestic woolen industry if the war 
had not intervened, Dr. Cole justifies most of the criticisms 
here expressed. He says "some sections of it would have had 
to curtail operations or shut down completely." But in his 
qualification that "the whole industry would by no means 
have ' gone to pot,' " he fails to comprehend that it would be 
impossible for a part of the industry to continue in successful 
operation while some sections had to curtail operations or 
shut down completely; for if it had been possible to continue 
the manufacture of certain products, intensified competition 
to obtain the restricted volume of business left for domestic 
mills must unfailingly have brought all to the same general 
state of idleness, or restricted production and short-time em- 
ployment. Only for a very short period is it possible for part 
of the industry to continue in full and prosperous employment 
while all the rest is prostrate. At such a time the attention of 
the less fortunate mills is immediately diverted to the kind of 
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production which is in a better estate; and the output of the 
latter having been always equal to the demand, a large inva- 
sion of their field would curtail operations, cause unemploy- 
ment and turn profit into loss, first by direct price competi- 
tion, and still more powerfully and effectively by increase of 
the unit overhead cost. 

While Dr. Cole correctly estimates the influence of the 
war in suspending the consequences of the Underwood Tariff, 
not only preventing entirely competition from foreign woolen 
manufacturers but creating a great military need for the prod- 
ucts of the domestic mills, he might have added that this 
adventitious and wholly deplorable intervention has en- 
gendered a false confidence in the sufficiency of the Under- 
wood rates. Even among manufacturers and workers there 
are many who, content with their war-created prosperity, are 
apathetic to the subject of tariff legislation. To the indif- 
ference of ignorance and the interested propaganda of the 
international bankers the Congressional delay in tariff revi- 
sion is largely attributable. 

Again the lack of complete explanation is likely to lead the 
general reader to entirely wrong conclusions, where Dr. Cole 
refers to domestic wool manufacturers being "content" 
under lower tariffs prior to the Civil War. He neglects to note 
that the Civil War itself increased the disparity between 
American and European wages; to sustain which increased 
disparity, higher tariff rates were inevitably necessary. He 
also overlooks the fact that prior to the Civil War the woolen 
industry in the United States was comparatively unde- 
veloped, being then nowhere near able to supply domestic 
requirements, either in quantity or variety of production. 
The tariff rates of that period had not been sufficient to so 
expand the industry as to make the country independent of 
foreign supplies. The policy adopted in consequence of that 
war had for its express purpose the development of the in- 
dustry to the point where it could be capable of completely 
supplying the requirements of the country, which it did, at the 
same time greatly improving the quality of goods made, and 
greatly reducing the relative prices of all qualities. 
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Dr. Cole calls attention to the fact that "while weaving 
capacity has increased at most 15 per cent, the number of 
woolen spindles has increased over 25| per cent, French 
system worsted spindles 65 per cent, and worsted frame 
spindles nearly 25 per cent." That worsted yarn production 
has, in recent years, increased in larger ratio than weaving 
capacity, is accounted for by three quite natural causes, 
namely: 

(1) The constantly increasing preference of the public for 
worsted rather than woolen suitings. During the past thirty 
years there has been a progressively increasing diversion of 
looms to the weaving of worsteds. This has made necessary a 
greater increase in spinning than weaving capacity. 

(2) The enormous increase in the use of knitted garments 
made of worsted yarns. Looms not being employed in the 
fabrication of knitted wear, the increased installation of 
yarn-making machinery for this purpose has no corresponding 
increase of looms. To judge of the relative growths of yarn- 
making and yarn-consuming machinery, looms and knitting 
machines should be considered together. 

(3) The public preference for fabrics of lighter weight and 
finer texture has been steadily increasing for at least ten 
years past. Cloths of this kind have to be made of yarns of 
finer size, to spin which a proportionate increase in the num- 
ber of spinning spindles is necessary. 

The case of woolen yarns is somewhat different. In propor- 
tion to the diversion of looms from the weaving of woolen to 
the weaving of worsted goods, there was need for fewer 
woolen spinning spindles, and for a number of years the de- 
creasing number of cards and spindles was quite evident. 
This was to some extent arrested by the increasing preference 
of the public for fabrics of lighter weight, made of yarns of 
smaller diameter, to spin a given quantity of which more 
spindles are required. This tendency has already been re- 
ferred to above, in the case of worsted yarns. 

Much the larger part of the recent increase in the equip- 
ment for making woolen yarns was a result of the demands of 
the United States government for an enormous output of 
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blankets, overcoats, uniforms, leggings and other woolen 
articles for the army and navy. To the extent of this in- 
crease the woolen spinning capacity of the country is prob- 
ably redundant, and it is not unlikely that a decrease rather 
than an increase in woolen cards and mules will appear in the 
next census returns, altho the present large use of knitted 
garments, supplemental to other clothing, results in some in- 
crease in the employment of woolen yarns, not comparable, 
however, with the increased use of worsted yarns by the knit- 
ting branch of the industry. 

Dr. Cole refers to the increased call for yarns of finer size, 
but thinks " the production and use of such yarns is less satis- 
factorily fitted to American conditions than in the case of the 
coarser yarns." This conclusion is not substantiated by ex- 
perience. It is not a fact that in the manufacture and em- 
ployment of fine yarns the speed of spinning spindles must be 
lowered, and that of the loom modified. It may be true, in 
some respects, that greater care is required in the making and 
the use of these yarns; but even that may well be questioned. 
The very greatest care and skill is undoubtedly required in the 
use of some of the coarser counts of yarn which enter into the 
construction of fabrics which have to be subjected to finishing 
processes necessitating a high degree of skill and care in the 
making of the yarns. But neither the spinning of the yarns 
nor their subsequent use present technical difficulties that 
American mills have not been able to successfully meet, as is 
convincingly shown by the vast quantities of such yarns that 
have been made and used in American mills. Altho spindle 
and loom speeds do not have to be reduced, it is true that the 
output in pounds per spindle, and in yards per loom, is less for 
fine than for coarser yarns. This, of course, is merely a con- 
sequence of the fact that the finer the size the less the weight 
per yard of yarn, and the greater the number of threads 
(picks) that must be woven into a given length. This means 
that the labor cost, and the total conversion cost, are higher 
per pound and per yard than for heavier yarns and fabrics; 
not, however, because of slower speeds or greater skill, but 
because a given amount of labor and expense are applied to a 
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smaller quantity of material. Such goods, in which the ratio 
of conversion cost to material is relatively high, naturally 
show the greatest percentage of variation between foreign and 
domestic costs, because of the larger element of labor — not 
because of technological difficulties. Under the Tariff Law of 
1909 the finer sizes of yarns were not made in the United 
States, not because skillful operatives and suitable equipment 
were lacking, but merely because the ad valorem duty was in- 
sufficient to offset the differentiation in conversion cost. 
Goods made of these finest yarns being in the luxury class, 
duty should be comparable with that for silk goods, which 
would be quite sufficient to permit their manufacture here, 
and which would, in addition to increasing opportunities for 
domestic employment, provide the means for training a 
larger number of operatives to the highest degree of skill. 

While Dr. Cole mentions the kind of fabrics for which the 
French system yarns are used, he does not seem to fully com- 
prehend that the characteristics of the French yarns are 
essential for such goods and therefore assure a legitimate 
demand for such yarns so long as the conditions are propitious 
for making in American mills the kinds of cloths for which 
they are adapted. There is, therefore, no "questionable ad- 
vantage to the American industry as a whole in the produc- 
tion of these yarns." There are no technical obstacles to their 
successful production and use, and they are essential to the 
making of certain classes of goods that ought to be made in 
the United States. 

It is probably true that foreign competition may be strong- 
est with respect to those yarns made by the system generally 
employed in the Continental countries of Europe and the 
goods made in those countries from such yarns. This, how- 
ever, will not be due to any inaptitude for the manufacture of 
such yarns and goods in American mills, where the necessary 
ability and skill already have been demonstrated on a large 
scale. The strongest competition from Continental countries 
which Dr. Cole (in common with representatives of American 
industry) contemplates, will be entirely due to the very low 
scale of Continental wages and living conditions. 
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Of Dr. Cole's balancing of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of particular types of machinery, it may be said that he 
is dealing with a subject akin to that of deciding which make 
of automobile is best. The judgments he reflects are those of 
individual preferences, or of suitability to particular require- 
ments. They have no more significance than that a Pierce- 
Arrow is superior to a Ford (or vice versa, according to use 
and viewpoint). The last word upon this subject is that all 
types of the foreign machines are accessible to American mills 
and are extensively used by them, just as the American types 
are accessible for foreign mills. In either, the selection is 
determined by particular needs, personal experience, and to 
some extent personal preference — just as the selection of a 
make of typewriting machine is determined by special use or 
individual predilection. 

Dr. Cole expresses the unqualified conviction that "the 
outlook for the future through progressiveness leans dis- 
tinctly in favor of the foreign industry." It would be interest- 
ing to learn in what ways Dr. Cole thinks the foreign industry 
exhibits the greater progressiveness that makes the outlook 
for better equipment distinctly in its favor. Other than the 
slightly earlier beginning in Great Britain of research work 
through associated effort, his article affords no evidence of a 
greater progressiveness there. And, as previously noted in 
our discussion of this British research work, undertaking the 
researches under a cooperative plan a few months sooner than 
it is similarly begun in the United States is not indicative of 
any less interest or smaller achievement in such investigations. 

We might diverge here for a moment sufficiently to mention 
that the reference to "infant industry" in one of Dr. Cole's 
notes (27) is a more superficial touch than we have a right to 
expect from a serious student earnestly seeking the facts, as 
we believe Dr. Cole to be. His allusion implies a belief that 
the only need for a protective tariff is to develop infant in- 
dustries. That is one important purpose for which the pro- 
tective system is employed, and is sometimes needed for very 
large and lusty infants. The arguments for protection of the 
American dyestuffs industry rest almost entirely upon the 
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infant industry theory, altho the establishments engaged in 
that business are among the largest and financially strongest 
in the country. The factor of labor cost is not the controlling 
one in determining competitive strength in the marketing of 
dyes. It is for quite different reasons, and those wholly char- 
acteristic of the "infant industry" (irrespective of its size and 
financial resources) that the domestic dye industry is in need 
of substantial tariff protection at the present time, and a few 
years hence it may be altogether independent of the need for 
any form of protection. But there are other industries which 
in this country never were in the infant class, and for which 
arguments applicable in the case of new industries are never 
advanced. For these the factor of labor cost is controlling in 
competition; and that factor endures as long as a great dis- 
crepancy exists between labor costs in the United States and 
competing foreign countries. The woolen industry makes no 
pretensions of infancy. Its representatives have many times 
said that if American wages are reduced to the European 
levels, or if all European mills will pay wages as high as those 
paid in American mills, the woolen industry of the United 
States will not need so much as a revenue tariff to assure its 
continuance. 

Dr. Cole mentions cloths which, in substantially uniform 
quality, color and finish, may be procured in this country in 
any bulk desired, which have filled a wide and fairly constant 
demand from our consuming public. But the phraseology of 
the added statement that "the virtual lack of such fabric 
production in other countries may with such other factors as 
assurance of delivery, of 'repeat' and credits, account for the 
alleged disappointment of cloth buyers who in 1913-14, an- 
ticipating the new lower tariff, journeyed to Europe and re- 
turned without placing any considerable orders," carries an 
implication of some sort of automatic protection entirely 
independent of tariff duties. 

Mass production of certain kinds of staple goods in the 
United States has been a coincidental development of the use 
of ready-made clothing of good quality, and has been possible 
because of the protective policy having permitted and en- 
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couraged that development. The very general use in America 
of ready-made clothing and a degree of standardization in- 
cident thereto are now accomplished facts. The custom will 
not change, even tho the source of supply does. As compar- 
able with less staple goods made in smaller quantities, the 
labor cost is slightly less. There are, however, no methods 
employed in the manufacture of such goods that are not 
known and in use in European mills; so that if the tariff rates 
are low enough, the foreign mills can equally well produce 
goods of this kind in mass and effect a saving in labor cost 
which would give a similar competitive advantage for such 
goods as for those made in smaller quantities. It is true that 
the lower the ratio of labor cost to total cost, the less the 
competitive advantage; and that, therefore, on kinds of goods 
that can be made in great quantities there would be slightly 
less competitive advantage than for those made in ordinary 
quantities. But the lessening of the competitive advantage 
held by the foreigner would be small. 

Dr. Cole states: "In the case of the finer grades of goods, 
some net advantage seems to inure to differentiated Euro- 
pean industries." The greater individual attention to design, 
more careful watch over methods of manufacture and finish, 
essential for goods of the finest quality and newest effects, 
have not been exclusive characteristics of the mills of other 
countries. Such specialization has been successful in the 
United States, but is associated generally with smaller manu- 
facturing units than those in which staple goods are made. 
Increased labor and care imply higher labor cost, whether in 
Europe or America. But of course, and conversely to the case 
of staple goods, which we referred to above, fabrics requiring 
the greatest labor costs will show the greatest disparity be- 
tween American and foreign costs (disregarding the raw wool 
duty and its effects), and will require a somewhat higher rate 
of protection. As already mentioned in this article, goods of 
this kind, being in the luxury class, can well carry the higher 
duty necessary to maintain a completely diversified industry, 
permitting the training of some of the personnel to the most 
expert stage, thus stimulating the entire industry to constant 
improvement. 
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It is a fair statement that improvement in machinery, in 
equipment and plant devices, has not been notably different 
in number or value, in the United States and Europe. Dr. 
Cole, however, rather undervalues the importance of these 
improvements in the last sixty years, as compared with those 
of an earlier period of similar length. If less conspicuous his- 
torically, the economic value and far-reaching influence of the 
later inventions and improvements were no less important 
than the earlier and cruder projections. 

After a great basic invention has been made available and 
has undergone the important early improvements that grow 
out of practical experience, it is not usual that a succession of 
equally fundamental inventions in the same field follow. 
Therefore what the author has to say of the fact that there 
has been no fundamental change in recent years in the ma- 
chinery and equipment of either the woolen or worsted branch 
of the industry, is equally true of the sewing machine, the 
reaper, the printing press, the telephone and most of the other 
great inventions. There are improvements and refinements, 
but these are not revolutionary in character, or spectacular. 
However, in the Bradford combing system, in worsted spin- 
ning and in automatic weaving, great changes have slowly 
and constantly been developing. 

Dr. Cole is emphatic in his statement that "the leading 
organizations in the American industry show no interest in 
the deliberate promotion of research and invention, and our 
textile journals, presumably following the tastes of their 
clienteles, devote little space to the matter." But American 
textile journals will resist the statement that they devote 
little space to reports of research and invention. An exam- 
ination of the files of the older publications will, we think, 
disclose accounts of most of the inventions, domestic and for- 
eign, that seemed to possess any real utility for the industry. 

Another aspect of the matter is this. One of the controlling 
influences which has caused most of the equipment of Brad- 
ford combing and spinning to be brought from England has 
been that at first, and for a considerable subsequent period, 
the machinery was to a large extent controlled by British 
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patents, which delayed the beginning of the use of that kind of 
machinery in the United States and gave the British machine 
builders a long lead which only in more recent years it has 
been possible to overtake. Another has been the large propor- 
tion of managers and workmen in American worsted mills 
who obtained their training in England and there developed 
predilections, if not prejudices, in favor of the British-made 
machines. To some degree the same tendency exists in the 
case of Continental types of machinery. Managers and 
workers in American mills who derived their experience in 
Continental mills, have a tendency to prefer the installation 
of Continental types of machines in the mills in which they 
are engaged. 

Dr. Cole very much deprecates the existence in this coun- 
try of competitive bidding for labor, and says that so long as 
it is continued wages are bound to be maintained frequently 
at unnecessary heights, and that the only effective remedy is 
through a better control based upon increased cooperation 
among American manufacturers. Competitive bidding in the 
matter of wages does exist in the woolen industry here, and 
there are many who believe that competition is more favor- 
able to the welfare of the workers than the kind of collective 
bargaining by entire groups which Dr. Cole seems to approve 
and to consider an evidence of advancement in executive 
management. 

As a third possible path of advancement for the American 
woolen industry, Dr. Cole suggests standardized products. 
Many of those who, from the nature of their industrial re- 
sponsibilities, have had to give intensive study to the subject 
of production possibilities, are convinced that further con- 
centration upon standardized manufactures cannot be made 
successful, and that such concentration has already proceeded 
further than the tastes or preferences of the public will justify. 
The most hopeful line of development for American mills of 
the medium and smaller sizes would rather seem to be that of 
specialized goods for which individualized repute can be ac- 
quired. It is in such fields that the greatest successes have 
been made by European woolen manufacturers, and in this 
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country a few illustrious examples give promise of similar 
possibilities. The greatest weakness and the biggest evil of 
the domestic woolen industry has been the fickle pursuit of 
ephemeral successes. When one mill seems to have its product 
more than commonly in demand, the succeeding season finds 
many others offering similar goods. Constant change in the 
kinds of goods manufactured entails changes in processes and 
methods which are unfavorable to the attainment of the 
highest skill and reputation in any kind. 

Summing up his observations, Dr. Cole says : 

The deductions to be drawn from these general conditions of pos- 
sibility and probability obviously will differ sharply according to 
one's economic or political faith. For one who views with regret the 
indefinite maintenance of tariff aid for any industry which shows 
no real prospect of ultimate self-sufficiency, the situation is dis- 
couraging. He cannot recognize in the wool manufacture as val- 
uable a member of the body economic (if one may use the phrase) 
as the majority of our more important industries. On the other 
hand, for the protectionist who believes that domestic industries, 
whatever their competitive strength, should be given the amplest 
support against the cheaper working foreign manufactures, the de- 
tails and the exact measurement of the comparative disadvantage in 
the American wool-using industry are of no consequence. It suffices 
for him that there is real and apparently permanent disadvantage. 
And to him the case is conclusive for the continuance of a system of 
duties on woolen and worsted products substantially like that which 
has been in force during the last half century. 

Here Dr. Cole again overlooks the basic fact, which he has 
himself fully and abundantly established, that it is not a 
question of self-sufficiency. Given identical wage costs, 
American woolen mills will be as seld-sufficient as those of 
Europe. It is entirely a question of whether American stand- 
ards of wages and living shall be maintained. As already has 
been said, there are two ways in which the wage equality can 
be brought about: by bringing American wage costs down to 
the low level of those of Europe, or by bringing European 
wage costs up to the American level. As one of our well- 
known manufacturers recently wrote to an English corre- 
spondent, the former is not only undesirable, but if attempted 
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would meet with a revolution, while the latter would be 
highly desirable and would meet with no opposition whatever 
from the workers. Therefore, those who wish to retain in the 
United States a complete and self-contained wool manufac- 
turing industry without a protective tariff should devote their 
efforts to bringing the living standards of the European 
workers up to those of American workers. Those who think 
the retention of the industry is not of enough importance to 
warrant tariff rates sufficient to sustain American living 
standards will prefer the third course that is open : dispensing 
with the industry and absorbing in other kinds of business all 
of those now engaged in the woolen industry, or in businesses 
dependent upon its existence. This implies a satisfaction 
with two consequences: (1) greater competition for places in 
the industries in which they are absorbed, with a lowering of 
wages and salaries therein; (2) less competition in the sale of 
woolen goods, with eventually increased prices therefor. Dr. 
Cole does not clearly indicate which of the three courses he 
thinks best for the national interest; and we think he is not 
very sure which he ought to advocate. It may, however, be 
inferred from his article that he is in accord with a dictum of 
Professor Taussig that "wages in the United States ... if 
not caused by the tariff alone, they are at least dependent on 
it. They are the result of the tariff system in this sense: as 
they are and where they are, they could not be paid but for 
that system." 

Wakben F. Doane. 



